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ANNOUNCEMENT 



Evanston, 

March 2oth, 1899 
Sir: 

It is with great regret that I 
inform you of the death of 

OLIVER MARCY, 

Professor of Geology, and Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts, 
which occurred on the I9th in- 
stant in the eightieth year of his 
age. 

The funeral services will be 
held at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on Wednesday, 
March 22d, at 1:30 P. M. 

Your obedient servant, 

HENRY WADE ROGERS 
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The Funeral 

The funeral was held Wednesday, March 
zzd, in the First Methodist Church, Evans- 
ton. All the schools of the university were 
dismissed for the day. One hundred and 
fifty students stood in open ranks along the 
block between the family residence and the 
church. Between the lines, the members 
of the faculty, who had gathered at the 
home, followed the remains to the church 
while the university bell was tolling. The 
body was taken to Wilbraham, Mass., for 
interment. Services at the home were con- 
ducted by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. William 
Macafee, in the presence of the faculty of 
Northwestern University and the members 
of the family. G. H. Carter, J. M. 
Springer, J. M. Chambers, H. B. Shinn, 
H. H. Frost, and J. C. Pearson, students 
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of the university, officiated as active pall- 
bearers. The services at the church were 
conducted by Dr. Macafee, assisted by 
Dr. Herbert F. Fisk, principal of the 
University Academy; Dr. J. P. Brushing- 
ham, pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Chicago; and Dr. M. S. Terry, representing 
the faculty of the university. The honorary 
pall-bearers were Dr. Daniel Bonbright, 
Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, Professor R. M. 
Cumnock, Dr. Edmund Andrews, the Hon. 
Harvey B. Hurd, the Hon. O. H. Horton, 
the Hon. H. H. C. Miller, and the Rev. 
Dr. R. D. Sheppard. 
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Biographical Summary 

Oliver Marcy, born in Coleraine, Mass., 
Feb. 13, 1820; son of Thomas and Anna 
(Henry) Marcy, grandson of Ichabod 
and Elizabeth (Grosvenor) Marcy, and of 
Andrew and Thankful (Norris) Henry, and 
a descendant of John and Sarah (Haddock) 
Marcy, who were among the first settlers 
of Woodstock, Conn.; prepared for college 
at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass.; 
graduated at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1846; taught mathematics at 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., 
1846-62 (with an interim of a few months 
at Amenia Seminary, N.Y., 1851); moved 
to Illinois in 1862; professor of physics 
and natural history in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 111., 1862-69; of natural 
history there, 1869-76; acting president, 
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1876-81; William Deering professor of 
geology, and curator of the museum, 1881- 
99; and dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, 1 890-99; geologist on the United States 
survey of the government road from Lewiston, 
Idaho, to Virginia City, Montana, in 1866; 
elected corresponding member of the Boston 
Society of Natural History in 1865, of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin in 
1869, of the Lyceum of Natural History 
in New York City in 1871, and of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters in 1871; a fellow of the Geological 
Society of America and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; 
an associate member of the National Geo- 
graphical Society, of the American Ornitho- 
logical Union, and a member of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences; received the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Chicago 
in 1873; married, July 2, 1847, to Elizabeth 
Eunice, daughter of Nathaniel C, and Char- 
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lotte (Strong) Smith, of East Hampton, 
Conn. ; author of various scientific articles in 
periodicals and scientific journals ; of ' ( Record 
of the Marcy Family" in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for July, 
1875; died at Evanston, 111., March 19, 
1899. 
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Appreciations 



Birthday Ode 

By 
Professor Pearson 



Oliver Marcy* 

CHARLES W. PEARSON, M.A. 
Professor in Northwestern University 

We gather here to-night in joy and state, 
The birth of one we love to celebrate; 
Trustees, alumni, colleagues, all unite 
To pay their homage with the same delight, 
To praise and honor an ideal man, 
Whose life has followed virtue's noblest plan. 
No false ambition fills his heart with pride, 
No gilded lure e'er turned his steps aside; 
He worships not at Mammon's vulgar shrine, 
But seeks an altar spotless and divine. 
A priest in Nature's temple he appears, 
And lives for her his pure and faithful years. 
With patient skill he seeks in sea and land 
To trace the workings of the Maker's 

hand, 

And strives to learn the underlying thought 
With which the mighty Master-workman 

wrought. 

*A poem read at the alumni banquet, Feb. 23, 1898, 
when a portrait of Dr. Marcy was presented to the uni- 
versity. 
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For him the stars with brighter luster shine, 
Because more clear he sees their great design; 
For him in richer beauty glows the earth, 
For he has marked the stages of her birth; 
Knows the long fashioning by fire and flood 
Before her rocky framework finished stood; 
Knows by what mighty instruments of toil 
Upon the rocks was laid a fertile soil; 
What frosts and storms wore down the rug- 
ged hills, 

And traced the channels of the mountain rills; 
How century - gathered, century - hardened 

snow, 

Impelled at length to seek the vale below, 
Slow moving onward with resistless force 
O'er continents pursued its gradual course, 
Crushed the hard rock, softened the sterile 

plain, 

And fitted earth for life-sustaining grain. 
To his keen sight the flowers their secrets 

yield, 
And clothe with wonder every heath and 

field; 

Before his love-taught and observant eyes 
Each forest bird with richer plumage flies; 
He sees the steps in the progressive plan 
From crawling worm to heaven -aspiring 
man; 
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Nature to him is one great living whole, 
With God at once as architect and soul. 
This portrait painted in his reverend age 
Reveals his nature, kindly, strong, and sage, 
And lends another dignity and grace 
To all the growing honors of this place. 
Here 'mid the records of the deathless dead, 
Here where their virtues still an influence 

shed; 

Here where the wise of every nation meet, 
And eager youth sit at their elders' feet; 
Here where the sister graces all reside, 
And where religion's sanctities preside; 
Here 'mid the pictured images of those 
Who shaped the plans by which Northwest- 
ern rose; 
Here 'mid the generous founders, patrons, 

friends, 

Whose memory a worthy fame attends, 
We hang his picture, and we hope it may 
Preserve his features to a distant day; 
We hope that generations not a few, 
This our memorial of him may view; 
But not on it alone we build our hope, 
Our love and faith have wider-reaching 

scope, 

For when at length these vivid colors fade, 
When wood and canvas have at last decayed, 
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E'en then his influence so strong and pure 
Upon men's hearts and minds shall still 

endure, 

For good once set in motion does not cease, 
But has an endless life, and will increase 
Through all the ages that are yet to be, 
For goodness shares God's own eternity. 



Address 

By 
Professor Fisk 



Address 

The REV. HERBERT F. FISK, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor Northwestern University 

Oliver Marcy was born in Coleraine, 
Mass., Feb. 13, 1820. He entered Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., in 
1842, and was graduated bachelor of arts in 
1846. Before his graduation he became a 
teacher in Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., and continued in the service of this 
academy until 1862, with the exception of 
a portion of the year 1851, when, having 
resigned his position at Wilbraham, he 
taught natural sciences in the Amenia Semi- 
nary, Dutchess County, N. Y. In 1862 he 
became professor in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and continued in the service of this 
university until his death, at 8 o'clock 
Sunday morning, March 19, 1899. Twice 
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within this period from 1876 to 1881 and 
for six months in 1 890 he was acting pres- 
ident of the university. He received the De- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Chicago in 1873. In 1866 he served as 
geologist on the United States survey of the 
government road through Idaho and Mon- 
tana. He was married to Elizabeth Eunice 
Smith in July, 1847. Four children were 
born to this household. Three of these 
sleep in a most beautiful spot in a hillside 
cemetery near the village of Wilbraham, and 
in that shaded nook all that is mortal of our 
beloved friend, teacher, colleague, neighbor, 
citizen, will soon be laid to rest. Mrs. 
Marcy and the eldest of the children, Mrs. 
Annie Smith Davis, and three grandchildren 
mourn their loss, and yet rejoice in the pos- 
session of most precious memories. These 
short and simple annals mark the outlines 
of a life of inestimable worth. It is ours 
to-day to seek relief from our sorrow by 
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turning over some of the pages of the record 
of this life, taking note of some of its inter- 
esting incidents and some of the admirable 
characteristics of our departed friend. Pos- 
sibly in this review we may gain profitable 
counsel for the shaping of our own ideals 
and inspiration for noble endeavor in emula- 
tion of his virtues. 

It will be interesting to make mention of 
some well-known persons with whom Oliver 
Marcy was associated as student and as 
teacher. The first printed record that I have 
found of him locates him as a student at 
Wilbraham, in the last year of his prepara- 
tion for college. This was in the year 
1 841 . He is spoken of as studying Virgil in 
the same class with Gilbert Haven, who was 
afterward bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Robert Allyn was the teacher. 
Dr. Allyn became principal of the academy 
in 1845, and it was during this year that 
he, doubtless remembering with satisfaction 
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the early promise of the preparatory student, 
brought Mr. Marcy from Middletown before 
his graduation to become, as he was styled 
in the catalogue of that year, " assistant 
teacher of mathematics." Subsequently Dr. 
Allyn became principal of the academy at 
East Greenwich, R. I., and later, for many 
years, we knew of him in Illinois as presi- 
dent of the McKendree College, and then of 
Southern Illinois Normal University, at Car- 
bondale. 

Among Oliver Marcy 's college compan- 
ions were several young men, then of great 
promise, who afterward attained to distin- 
guished honor and usefulness. Noteworthy 
among these were John H. Twombly, who 
was afterward an associate as teacher in the 
Wilbraham Academy, later for many years 
one of the overseers of Harvard College, 
and subsequently president of the University 
of Wisconsin; James Strong, who became 
professor in the Troy University and in the 
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Drew Theological Seminary, and jointly 
with Dr. McClintock published the unsur- 
passed "Cyclopedia of Sacred Literature" ; 
A. B. Hyde, professor in Allegheny Col- 
lege, still living and still active as a teacher, 
now professor in Denver University; Fales 
H. Newhall, as boy and man of rarely 
beautiful character and exquisite literary taste, 
for many years, until ill health set him aside 
from the work of a teacher, professor of 
English literature in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Edward G. Andrews, now living, 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Orange Judd, who became teacher at Wil- 
braham with Mr. Marcy and subsequently 
the editor of the American Agriculturist, for 
the last years of his life a citizen of Evanston; 
James E. Latimer, eminent as a scholar, who 
ended his life while professor in the Boston 
University; Daniel Steele, the widely-known 
author of devotional books; and among all 
these perhaps the one who became most con- 
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spicuously known to the world was Alex- 
ander Winchell, between whom and Oliver 
Marcy continued a life-long friendship, and 
at times intimate companionship in scientific 
research and publication. Not less potent 
for good are the influences affecting the 
future of a studious young man which pro- 
ceed from morally earnest and ambitious 
college companions than those which pro- 
ceed from college instructors. No doubt 
much of the usefulness distinguishing the 
lives of so many of Oliver Marcy 's compan- 
ions, only a few of whom I have named, 
is to be attributed to the mutual helpfulness 
of the example of well-ordered lives and 
the stimulus of generous emulation. These 
four college years were spent with comrades 
such as these under the instruction of some 
eminent teachers. Dr. Augustus W. Smith, 
at a later time president of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, had justly the reputation of being 
one of the most eminent teachers of mathe- 
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matics in this country. Oliver Marcy, under 
his instruction, became greatly interested, 
and thought then it would satisfy his life 
ambition to be a teacher of mathematics, and 
he accepted the invitation already referred to 
coming from his former teacher, Dr. Allyn, 
to teach, in Wilbraham Academy, his favorite 
branch of study. 

He came to his work as a teacher with 
other preparation than that of the patient 
student and the promising scholar, in that 
he had entered on a life of faith, of Chris- 
tian experience, and Christian hope. He 
had been profoundly influenced by President 
Olin, a man of noble stature and bearing, 
and of surpassing eloquence. His words, 
even as we read them to-day, give distinct 
token of the eloquence which swayed great 
public assemblies and moved strongly the con- 
victions and helped to determine the life ideals 
of the young men who had the privilege of 
listening to his college lectures and addresses. 
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We see Mr. Marcy now in the academy, 
a teacher of mathematics a Christian 
teacher. His zeal for the interests of his 
pupils was not one-sided. He was con- 
cerned both for scholarship and character. 
He became at once actively engaged in the 
work of the Sunday school and in associa- 
tion with other teachers in the direction of 
religious meetings. This form of churchly 
activity continued without interruption 
throughout his sixteen years of teaching in 
Wilbraham and for more than ten years of 
his life in Evanston. His interest in this 
work never ceased. If in it he was less 
active in the later years of his life, it was 
because he seemed to see that others were 
doing this work, and multiplied cares and 
increasing infirmities made it permissible for 
him to leave to others those forms of Chris- 
tian activity. 

In the Wilbraham catalogue of 1 847-8, 
Robert Allyn was still principal. Oliver 
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Marcy had succeeded to the position of head 
teacher of mathematics in place of John H. 
Twombly, his former associate both in col- 
lege and in teaching. In 1848 Miner 
Raymond was elected principal. Mr. 
Marcy continued for some time to teach 
mathematics, and it was about this time that 
a very singular incident occurred that was 
to be determinative of the future work of 
this young teacher. The principal, without 
consulting him, assigned geology to Mr. 
Marcy. This led to Mr. Marcy' s becom- 
ing a teacher of science. 

In 1855 it was my good fortune to 
become a pupil at Wilbraham Academy 
and to come under the instruction of Miner 
Raymond, Henry W. Warren (now bishop), 
and Oliver Marcy. I was one of many 
eager boys listening to Mr. Marcy 's scien- 
tific lectures, and following with delight his 
experiments; then, as years afterward in his 
college lectures in Evanston, after a recita- 
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don, some of those who had been affected 
with the contagious enthusiasm of the 
teacher, would gather about him to ask ques- 
tions, which he was always most ready to 
answer, evidently finding keen enjoyment in 
discovering a spirit of inquiry. 

In 1862 Oliver Marcy removed with his 
family to Evanston, becoming a professor in 
the Northwestern University. Two years 
afterward Dr. Miner Raymond, who went 
to the principalship at Wilbraham two years 
after Oliver Marcy became teacher, having 
spent in the institution a like period of six- 
teen years, came also to Evanston to become 
professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, and 
these two families have thus been, with the 
exception of two years only, intimately 
related neighbors through a period of more 
than fifty years. 

In Evanston was done the largest part 
of Dr. Marcy'slife work. He came, think- 
ing to be a professor of geology, but for 
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many years the interests of the university 
made it necessary for him to do other work. 
He once told me that since he came to 
Evanston his class teaching had included, 
besides geology, mineralogy, zoology, bot- 
any, chemistry, physics, natural theology, 
moral philosophy, logic, mathematics, and 
Greek. It was not until 1892, thirty years 
after his arrival, that he found himself free 
to devote his time exclusively to his chosen 
field of study. 

In the early days of his professorship Dr. 
Marcy, together with Professor Alexander 
Winchell, produced a monograph upon 
" Fossils from the Niagara Limestone of 
Chicago." This was read before the 
Boston Society of Natural History and 
published in December, 1865. The con- 
clusions reached were accepted by the 
scientific world and are authoritative at the 
present time. 

In 1 866 he was the naturalist of an ex- 
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pedition sent by the general government 
to the Bitter Root Mountains in Idaho and 
Montana. In this undertaking he secured 
valuable scientific material for the Smith- 
sonian Institution and for our own uni- 
versity. He published a personal account 
of this expedition in 1887. 

In later days he wrote for publication 
concerning the geology of our lake shore and 
the region round about Chicago. He 
brought to scientific notice two fossil trees 
found beneath the university campus. He 
wrote various scientific articles for the 
current geological periodicals. His name 
was given to two fossil species made known 
by him to the scientific world, and one 
mountain peak in Wilbraham is named for 
him. 

From 1871 to 1899 he was curator of 
the natural history collection of the College 
of Liberal Arts. This devolved upon him a 
multitude of small details of scientific deter- 
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minations and of careful records. His 
reports indicate that he examined and re- 
corded over 73,000 specimens illustrating 
the natural history of the earth in the 
departments of botany, zoology, geology, 
and anthropology. By means of these he 
will continue to be a teacher of many com- 
ing generations of students. Much of this 
work was done while he was in feeble health, 
which would have excused him, in the 
judgment of all who knew him, from any 
exertion. 

In 1888-9 h e was permitted by the 
trustees of the university to enjoy a leave of 
absence for a year, with continued salary, 
and without doubt the respite gained thereby 
from required regular college duties made 
it possible for him to recover strength and 
give to the university ten years of further 
service. He could not, however, persuade 
himself to make full use of the liberty that 
was accorded him. While all services of 
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instruction were provided for, he gave very 
much time during this year to his work in 
the museum. 

His largest delight, however, and our 
greatest satisfaction in thinking of him, was 
in his work as a teacher, bringing him 
into immediate relation to active and earnest 
pupils. In many of them he developed an 
enthusiasm kindred to his own. It is not 
out of place here to distinguish among them 
the names of two who early came to distinc- 
tion in their chosen fields of scientific work, 
both of whom left permanent results of their 
labors for the enrichment of the Smithsonian 
Institution and of the literature of their field 
of research Robert Kennicott and Robert 
Earll. These, during their lifetime, de- 
lighted to visit their old professor, and attrib- 
uted their own enthusiasm and success in 
scientific investigation to the impulse given 
them by Dr. Marcy. There are others of 
his pupils now living who have gained for 
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themselves and for him, as their inspirer, 
great credit. One of these, a professor of 
zoology in this country, has even higher 
credit in Europe than here for his work on 
the geology of the Alps; and numerous 
others are reflecting credit upon the profes- 
sion in which they are pursuing their scien- 
tific studies with a zest, all the credit of 
which they are swift to accord with affec- 
tionate veneration to their honored teacher.* 
It was to Dr. Marcy a great delight in 
these later years to revive the memories of 
his teaching life, to call to mind the associ- 
ates with whom he labored, and the pupils 
in whose successes he had unwaning interest. 
It was pleasing to him to contrast the con- 
ditions that he found here when, at his 
coming, he became one of three professors, 
and when there were but thirty students, 

* Among- others may 'be mentioned especially 
Prof. William North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., of Wesleyan 
University; Prof. William H. Niles, M.A., of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Dr. Joel 
Asaph Allen, the distinguished ornithologist. 
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with the conditions under which his latest 
years of work were done, with eighty pro- 
fessors and instructors for each one of the 
three, and eighty students for each one of 
the thirty. No inconsiderable part of this 
gratifying growth is due to that self-sacri- 
ficing generosity which made Dr. Marcy 
willing, when necessary, to do comparatively 
uncongenial work, his only satisfaction in 
which was that he was serving the interests 
of the university he loved and of the students 
whom he was glad to help. 

It remains for us now to consider what 
were some of the marked characteristics of 
this good man. 

He was a prudent man. If he had been 
less prudent his life would have ended 
many years sooner. He would not have 
been able to finish the work that was given 
him to do. He was greatly useful, and 
useful through more than the usually allotted 
years of man, because he held himself wisely 
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in check, husbanding his strength, refraining 
from every indulgence in food unwholesome 
to him, that he might not impair his 
strength for the work in which he delighted. 
Like him in this characteristic was an early 
friend of his, also a student at Wesleyan 
Academy, and during more than half its 
history a member of its board of trustees. 
Dr. William Rice, a year younger than Dr. 
Marcy, ended his life a year sooner. He, 
from boyhood up to nearly eighty years of 
age, prolonged his life from year to year 
only by greatest care, and yet in the city of 
his home and throughout the state of Mas- 
sachusetts he was useful, as have been few 
other men. He was the custodian of a 
library as Dr. Marcy was of a museum, 
and saw that library, under his direction, 
grow from a single volume to more than one 
hundred thousand. He and his friend Dr. 
Marcy were alike interested in many varie- 
ties of educational work, and were welcomed 
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and admired lecturers before associations of 
teachers. Too many are the useful lives 
that are ended all too soon for lack of pru- 
dent use and wise reserve of strength. 

He was avaricious of truth. As some 
men love money he loved truth. He could 
not have been the successful teacher of so 
many subjects as he was if he had not had 
this catholic spirit that sought truth of every 
kind and rejoiced in the finding. Without 
doubt he would have gained wider celebrity 
if his research for truth could have been, 
as he would have desired it to be, along 
narrower lines, but I am much inclined to 
think he was a better teacher of the science 
in which he most delighted, because it be- 
came necessary also to delve in search for 
truth in other fields. He was hospitable to 
newly-discovered truths, and thus he con- 
tinued to be a student, an inquirer, to the 
end of his life. His reports and scientific 
papers, from the first, show his enthusiastic 
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interest in scientific work and his love and 
appreciation of the scientific method of study 
and research. As early as 1871 he pleads 
for scientific apparatus and laboratories, so 
that the work of the college in scientific 
courses may be put upon the modern lab- 
oratory plan. 

He was appreciative of the value to the 
man of science of studies other than scien- 
tific. This liberality of view we can see 
was naturally fostered by the wideness of the 
range of his own studies and his own teach- 
ing. I once asked him if he regretted the 
time that he had wasted upon Latin and 
Greek, and he answered promptly: "I don't 
count that time as wasted time. If there 
were no other gain, there has been an econ- 
omy of time. I don't have to go to the 
dictionary to know the meaning of a new 
scientific word developed out of a Greek 
term." 

His zest for truth made it impossible that 
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he should be eager for money. His feeling 
was like Agassiz's, that he had no time for 
money-making either for himself or for the 
university. Others must take all concern 
for the matters of business, which he con- 
ceived of as subsidiary and tributary to the 
more serious matter of finding and of teach- 
ing truth. 

He sought no positions of honor, no 
badge of honor, no responsibilities of official 
station. He had, however, a confidence in 
his own resources, a confidence always jus- 
tified, that made him singularly ready to 
accept calls to untried responsibilities. I 
have known but one or two men to equal 
him in this respect. Thus, in his early 
teaching life, when he was asked to take 
the class in geology, knowing his lack of 
preparation, but confident that he could 
make up for that lack by diligence, he 
accepted the trust, gave himself to toilful 
study in the geologic museums of Amherst 
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College, twenty miles away, challenging 
the generous sympathy and assistance of 
Professor Hitchcock; and in his later life as 
a teacher, not having exercised executive 
functions, quite untested in the faculty of 
administration, he accepted the trust which 
he was asked to assume, with calm confi- 
dence, and fulfilled it with the cordial regard 
of his colleagues and the respect of students, 
equally of those who were obedient to disci- 
pline and of those who incurred his dis- 
pleasure. 

He had the faculty of clear and forcible 
statement. It will not be uninteresting to 
give illustration of this from some of his 
presidential reports. 

From his report in June, 1877: "It may 
be said that there is no religion involved in 
instruction in Latin or Greek, philology, 
philosophy, or geology, but there is an im- 
mense difference between the religious tone 
and the religious influence of the instruction 
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given in any of these branches by a professor 
who looks at the world from a standpoint 
of matter and force and the tone and influ- 
ence of the instructions of that professor 
whose standpoint is an intelligent, superin- 
tending providence. The faculty of the 
Northwestern University, in all their teach- 
ing, have kept this distinction steadily in 
view and taught that mind is antecedent to 
matter and idea is antecedent not only to 
the forms in nature, but to the varying 
events in human history that in all the 
subjects of study we study the works and 
the thoughts of God." 

From his report in June, 1878: "We 
believe that the moral difference between 
the influence of the instruction of a man of 
deep religious convictions and the instruction 
of a skeptical man on the life and the char- 
acter of the pupil is immense, and the Chris- 
tian character of the faculty is of the utmost 
importance." 
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From his address read before the students 
of the college in 1893: "Mr. Huxley has 
written several very readable books. They 
are in the English language. Some have 
been translated into other languages. The 
book of nature is written in a universal 
language, and Mr. Huxley and scientists of 
all tongues are translating it into their respect- 
ive tongues. If it required mind to write 
Mr. Huxley's books, it required mind to 
write the book of nature." 

"The finite mind is like infinite mind, 
except in its limitations and conditions. If 
this is so, we can know something of the 
infinite mind, though we cannot know it 
completely." 

"Some form of agnosticism, in quiet or 
more manifest forms, we fear, is very com- 
mon. It is generally assumed that it has a 
scientific basis; but it has not. It comes from 
Spencer and Huxley and all those philoso- 
phers who claim that all notions come 
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through experience, and deny intuition. It 
is the philosophy of Spencer and Huxley, 
and not their science, that is at fault." 

" Be very slow to accept the conclusions 
of the metaphysician who takes you in his 
argument through the infinite. He takes 
you beyond your apprehension and his con- 
clusion may be right or wrong. You can- 
not see clearly which it is." 

From these selections it may appear that 
his utterances were logical rather than rhe- 
torical, convincing rather than persuasive. 

By profession he was a scientist. He 
dealt with things that are counted, weighed, 
measured. He was an evolutionist. He 
believed in evolution as a mode of God's 
working, but he believed in God the 
Almighty, Creator of the heavens and the 
earth. He was a philosopher, not ending 
his research in phenomena, but going from 
effect to cause, and finding the only rest for 
philosophic faith in a primal cause the 
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"I AM" of the Scriptures, uncreated, in- 
finite in knowledge and in power. 

He was a Christian in ethical theory, in 
conduct, and also in faith and feeling. He 
was always a student of the Bible. It is 
interesting to know that in the last week of 
his life, when he saw the end approaching, 
he chose for the chief matter of his reading 
the Gospel of John that book of all Bible 
books that concerns itself most with the life 
that is to come, and has in it the least that 
would interest the merely ethical philosopher 
or the man whose only interest or chief 
interest is in the things of the natural world. 
During this last week, while so weak that 
he could read but a few verses at a time, 
he read nearly this entire Gospel. These 
are some of the words that strengthened 
his heart while his outward man was per- 
ishing: 

"God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
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lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." 

"He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life." 

"He that heareth my word, and believ- 
eth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation." 

"I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever." 

"In my Father's house are many man- 
sions: I go to prepare a place for you." 

"Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid." 

"This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent." 

Upon these assuring words of prophecy 
and promise he pillowed his head until the 
hour of his departure. 

On Saturday he asked for pencil and 
paper. He began to write, indicating a 
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form of words that he would have inscribed 
upon his monument. He had previously 
described to members of the household the 
form and material of the monument that he 
would have prepared. After penciling a few 
words, finding that he had not strength to 
continue writing, he asked his grandson to 
write at his dictation. Until two o'clock on 
Saturday night he was wakeful and some- 
what in pain, but engaged with his physician 
and members of the family in cheerful con- 
versation with singular clearness of expres- 
sion and calmness of manner. At two o'clock 
he said to his physician that he was feeling 
easier, that he thought he could rest, and 
he passed into sleep, from which he did not 
waken, breathing his last at eight o'clock on 
Sunday morning. And on the morrow it 
was learned that twenty-four hours after- 
ward a brother of his, eight years older, a 
long time an invalid, entered into life from 
his home in Dorchester, Mass. 
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Our friend whom we have loved and 
venerated the manly man, the diligent 
student, the ripe scholar, the devout Chris- 
tian has gone. It is difficult to realize 
that we shall see his face no more. From 
the class-room, from the meeting of the 
faculty, his familiar form will be absent. He 
will be missed in the streets of Evanston. 
Most of all, he will be missed in his own 
home. Some of us will have a new sense of 
loneliness: 

"This life's a vapor, and our lives have 

sweetly blended; 
Now, alas! his life exhaled in sunlight 

disappears, 
While we are chilled by sorrow and 

dissolved in tears." 

But the separation is not far, and it is not 
for long. We sorrow, but there is not regret 
mingled with our sorrow. He had filled his 
term of life. He had fulfilled his trust. He 
had realized his earthly hopes. There was 
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no more of reward to be coveted for him 
here. We cannot wish him bac^t 

Soon you and I will near the portal that 
separates this life from the life that is to 
come. In that hour may our faith rest with 
composure and confidence in the same Gos- 
pel message that cheered the heart of our 
beloved friend and teacher. 
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THE REV. MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute 

When I visited Evanston for the first time, 
near twenty years ago, the campus of the 
university, with its ancient oaks, seemed to 
me the most attractive feature of the place; 
and as, in recent years, one after another 
of those noble trees has disappeared, many 
among us have cried out, "Oh, woodman, 
spare that tree!" When I came to be a 
resident here I found one of the most attract- 
ive features of the social life to be the 
number of venerable men who stood like 
towering trees of beauty in the midst of 
their neighbors, and whose names had been 
for many years as familiar to me as house- 
hold words. But one after another of those 
honored forms has fallen, and there is to- 
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day, in the midst of all the young life about 
us, a sense of sad and painful vacancy. 

One of the first to attract my attention 
and to win my confidence and affection was 
Dr. Marcy. Like Cummings and Hatfield 
and Lunt and Raymond, he seemed more 
like a father than a brother. We met each 
other almost every day. No figure on the 
streets of Evanston seemed quite so familiar 
as that of Oliver Marcy. His regular walk 
several times a day between his house 
and the university building; his moderate, 
measured, graceful step; his calm, expressive 
face; his readiness at all times to render any 
assistance in his power these are memories 
not soon to be forgotten. 

I did not realize until within the last six 
weeks how much this frequent meeting on 
the street could mean. I have the last 
week walked many times a day over the 
places where I so often met my venerable 
friend, and have missed him more than I 
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can tell. I did not know before that he 
had come to be so much to me. We had 
never been particularly intimate. Our work 
led us out into different fields of research. 
But we met so often; we had such com- 
mon interest in all matters of education; we 
were linked by common associations of per- 
sons and institutions in the East; the younger 
members of our households were so much 
together, that I find the fall of this strong 
oak affects me like the passing of an ancient 
friend, I shall miss him. Oh, how we all 
shall miss him! 

Some ten years ago a student, who had 
worked both in the university and in the 
institute, told me this incident: Professor 
Marcy had appointed a day to go out with 
a select class in the campus and in the neigh- 
boring fields to point out some peculiar forms 
of insect life, some specimens of plants and 
flowers and a few birds' nests hidden in the 
trees. This particular student for some 
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reason could not accompany the class, but, 
meeting the professor later in the day, he 
expressed his deep regret. "And what do 
you think?" said he to me. "Dr. Marcy 
marched me off in a way I could not resist, 
seemed to hear nothing of my protest against 
such a monopoly of his time, walked with 
me to all the places he had taken the class, 
and seemed to do it all as if it were a pos- 
itive joy for him to take all that amount of 
pains for me." But that was characteristic 
of the man and the teacher. 

There is a wide, wide circle that will 
lament our irrqparable loss. No man that 
walked our streets was better known or more 
universally beloved. And there is not an 
upright person in this community but will feel 
a genuine sorrow that he shall see that genial 
face no more. 

When springtime comes, the flowers will 

miss their friend, 
And weep the dewdrops of their silent tears. 
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And those strange specimens of rocks and 

shells, 

And fossils that in the far dawn of time 
Bestirred with life, which his devoted hands 
Collected and arranged with nameless care 
How they will miss their keeper! Not a star 
That looked down on him from the open sky, 
Nor drop of water in the lake's expanse, 
Nor grain of sand upon the shore, nor stone, 
Nor leaf, nor any kind of living thing, 
But was to our beloved Marcy's thought 
An open book, filled with things new and 

old. 

Friend, we shall miss thee. Yes, the morn- 
ing sun 

And evening twilight of the summer days 
Will miss thee from the old familiar walks ; 
And aged trees, where thou didst watch the 

birds 

And squirrels, and didst study all their ways, 
Will sigh for thee with voices of the wind 
Among their branches. And what count- 
less forms 

Of living, moving, creeping things will miss 
Thy footstep from the forest and the field! 
O faithful lover of the works of God, 
Our hearts go with thee to the heavenly 

hills, 
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Where trees of life and rivers of delight 
And stones of sapphire and celestial pearls 
And birds of paradise, that never die, 
Now bid thee welcome to thy Father's 
house. 
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Dr. Marcy as a Teacher of 
Science 

PROFESSOR W. A. PHILLIPS, A.M., M. D., 

Evanston, 111. 

Besides this beautiful portrait* with which 
we honor this room, there is another picture 
of an earlier day in the service of the uni- 
versity, about 1865, for which we are in- 
debted to the author of a "Classic Town." 
The scene is not one of the college class- 
rooms, but in Miss Willard's school, and 
the occasion, I imagine, a talk on plants. 
The picture shows our professor "a man of 
medium height, strongly built, with alert 
figure, fine head, fair complexion and hair, 
and smiling blue eyes. In his hand he 
carries a stalk of mullein in full flower, and 

*The reference is to the portrait presented to the uni- 
versity by the Alumni Association, at the unveiling of 
which this address was made. 
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with this as a text he delighted the scholars 
as if he had been a magician, wand in 
hand." It has been much the same picture 
to all who have been his students, and the 
same magic touch in all the subjects of 
nature that he has taught. 

In spite of limited opportunities afforded 
to Dr. Marcy for special investigation, the 
recent geology of this region, such as the 
phenomena of our lake and the succession 
of events since the glacial period, was studied 
and explained by him. 

I know you will be interested to hear of 
a circumstance in this connection, the scene 
of which is near home. In 1882-3 tne ^ a ^ e 
storms cut away the bluff, as often before, 
east of the site of this building, exposing in 
section a soil of an earlier time, with the 
remains of plants and animals that lived 
upon it. Among the species, which proved 
new to science, was an oak tree which lived 
and spread its branches near here in the 
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days of the mastodon. It seems very fitting 
that this old oak, identified with the geology 
of our campus, and known only by a single 
specimen, of full growth and enduring fiber, 
should bear the name of Marcy. 

But it is in science teaching that we have 
to record Dr. Marcy 's great success, the 
success of a master of the art of creating 
interest and giving to others his knowledge 
of subjects and the desire to study them. 
I may apply to Dr. Marcy and his work his 
own words which he once used in a different 
connection. Speaking of science study he 
has said: "The end of such study is the 
most valuable knowledge. It is the highest 
philosophy to which man can elevate him- 
self the philosophy contained in the book 
of nature. The book and the philosophy 
are divine, and happy the man who interprets 
the book correctly." That happy man is 
with us to-night. 

Again, in closing an address to the State 
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Teachers' Association in 1873, a time not 
far removed from pioneer days in science 
teaching, we find the earnestness and purpose 
of science education forcibly brought out: 

It remains for our country to engraft 
science instruction upon our old institutions 
of training, the common-school, the high- 
school, and the college. That which has 
passed for science instruction in these insti- 
tutions has been so faulty in method that it 
deserves no consideration, except to con- 
demn it, for the false impression it has pro- 
duced concerning the efficiency of science 
instruction to develop intellect, and afford 
practical knowledge. But we have now a 
movement in the right direction, and soon 
teachers of science will be as well qualified 
for their duties as teachers now are to in- 
struct in mathematics; and the methods of 
instruction will be as well settled as the 
methods in mathematics; and the books 
which shall aid in study will become as well 
suited to the age and acquisition of pupils 
as are now the arithmetics, algebras, and 
geometries. In view of the present enormous 
consumption of wood, coal, iron, gold, silver, 
and the other necessaries of our civilization, 
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science education must go forward, or we 
shall become bankrupts; civilization will die, 
and the country will become barren like 
Greece and Palestine. 

But the outlook is hopeful. At the be- 
ginning God gave the commission to man 
to " replenish the earth and subdue it." It 
is through science that man is executing this 
commission. He is subduing the forests 
and the prairies, the mountains and the 
deserts, the wild beasts, and the insect hosts. 
He makes the brute beasts, and the water- 
falls, the winds and the lightnings, heat and 
steam, do his will. And now he is on the 
path of the tempest. He tracks him, and 
outruns him, and sends his warning mes- 
sages ahead of him, that he may pass harm- 
less by. The sea, as well as the land, has 
become the safe habitation of multitudes of 
human beings. Happiness is multiplied in 
quantity and quality. But this multiplied 
happiness comprehends all economic values; 
and the means of its multiplications is science 
education. 

It is with this broad understanding of the 
good in scientific studies that Dr. Marcy 
has taught in this university. Like a great 
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many others who have had their homes in 
Evanston, my acquaintance with Dr. Marcy 
began when I was a boy. I can remember 
that after the first few efforts at bracing 
myself to ask questions of him, I was con- 
scious of his interest in all boyish collections 
in natural history, and when I finally reached 
the college courses given by him, the great 
purpose of science teaching became clear, 
with its exact methods of truthfulness, its 
infinite variety of subjects, and not least of 
all the preparation made for the useful arts 
which have their foundation in such knowl- 
edge. It is the same happy experience of 
all the alumni here, and I consider it one of 
the greatest privileges I ever enjoyed to take 
part in this expression of our admiration and 
gratitude to Dr. Marcy. 
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Memoir of Oliver Marcy* 

ALJA R. CROOK, A.M., PH.D. 

Professor of Mineralogy and Petrology, Northwestern 
University 

By the death of Oliver Marcy on the 
1 9th of last March the Geological Society of 
America lost a Fellow who, though but 
slightly known in the society, may be num- 
bered among its most worthy members. 

The scarcity of his scientific publications 
and the fact that he was at the time of his 
death a man full of years, being seventy- 
nine, and in recent years had rarely attended 
the meetings, explain his limited acquaint- 
ance among the younger and more numer- 
ous members of the society. The duties 
devolving on him from the time of his 
acceptance of a position as teacher at Wil- 

*Read before the American Geological Society at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., in 1899. 
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braham, Mass., to the day when he closed 
his office door in University Hall for the 
last time were such as to leave small oppor- 
tunity for investigation; and the results of 
the investigations which he did make were 
rarely published; his tastes and ambitions 
led him to study rather than to publication, 
and students, colleagues, and friends who 
came in contact with him profited by his 
studious habits and honored him for his 
attainments. 

His scholarly proclivities were inherited, 
both sides of the ancestral line being marked 
by men of literary taste and culture. Among 
the Marcys have been men prominent in 
politics a high-sheriff, a captain, a general, 
a governor, a United States senator, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a secretary of state men successful 
in business and in the professions mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, ministers, college 
professors and presidents, and explorers. 
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Oliver Marcy was born at Coleralne, 
Mass., February 13, 1820, and died at 
Evanston, 111., March 19, 1899. He was 
the seventh of nine children born to Thomas 
Marcy. His father died when Oliver was 
eight years old. His mother was so capable, 
energetic, and devoted that she managed to 
rear her large family in such a manner that 
it became an honor to her and a blessing 
to the community. Of the five sons three 
went to college; and later, two of them 
became ministers and one a college professor; 
and of the three, two were at one time 
college presidents. 

After obtaining a common-school educa- 
tion in his native town, Oliver was able by 
working during vacations and by spending 
some intervening years in teaching to grad- 
uate at Wesleyan University at the age of 
twenty-six years. The following year he 
married Elizabeth E. Smith, of Chatham, 
a woman of rare qualities of mind and 
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heart, and a true companion through their 
long married life. 

During his student days young Marcy 
chose teaching as a profession, and the first 
position that came to him after graduation 
was an instructorship in mathematics at 
Wilbraham Academy. After a year or two, 
in addition to his other work, a class in 
geology was assigned to him, although he 
had had little previous training in that sub- 
ject a custom unfortunately common in 
secondary schools and some so-called col- 
leges even to-day, on the assumption that 
although a good training is necessary for 
teachers of philology or mathematics, any 
one can teach natural science. When Dr. 
Marcy came in touch with geology he was 
attracted by it, and later found in it his 
chief interest. 

After teaching at Wilbraham for sixteen 
years he was elected to a professorship of 
natural science in Northwestern University. 
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Conditions were at that time in Evanston, as 
they were a hundred years ago in Europe, 
and as they still are in small colleges in the 
United States, in such a shape that one man 
had to deal with a multitude of subjects. 
During the thirty-seven years in which Pro- 
fessor Marcy was connected with North- 
western he taught natural theology, moral 
science, philosophy, logic, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, min- 
eralogy, and geology. His own growth and 
development were contemporaneous with that 
of the university. At the time of his election 
there were eight instructors and thirty-one 
students. At the time when he delivered 
his last lecture, there were in the university 
two hundred and thirty members of the 
faculty, instructing twenty-two hundred stu- 
dents, besides the forty instructors and seven 
hundred students in the academy and school 
of oratory that are conducted under the 
auspices of the university. To-day sixteen 
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men are employed to present the subjects 
that Dr. Marcy represented. 

Twice he was acting president of the 
university, serving the first time for five years 
and the second time for part of a year. On 
the first occasion he was at the height of 
his activity and influence, and had an un- 
usual hold on the student body. 

His geological work was begun and con- 
tinued under unfavorable conditions. His 
college had done little for him in the sub- 
ject. Books were few and costly. The 
many attractive and finely illustrated text- 
books on geology that are accessible to every 
student now were wanting. Many of the 
works from which we draw inspiration and 
which we regard as classics to-day had not 
been written. Mantell had not yet written 
his "Medals of Creation" ; Hugh Miller's 
"Testimony of the Rocks" did not appear 
till 1856, and "Old Red Sandstone" not 
until two years later. Dana did not begin 
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to bring out his geologies and mineralogies till 
Marcy had been teaching a dozen years; so 
that much of his early knowledge of the science 
was derived from Hitchcock's "Elementary 
Geology" and from Buckland's " Miner- 
alogy and Geology," and both of these 
writers were at that time catastrophists. 

Materials for illustrating geological facts 
were even more difficult of access than 
literature on the subject. As Wilbraham had 
no museum, Marcy was accustomed to go 
twenty miles to Amherst to study the col- 
lections; yet in spite of these difficulties he 
became a fine scholar in geological lines. 

At the time of his election Northwestern 
had no museum. An important part of his 
life-work consisted in building up a museum. 
During the course of his labors he classified 
and labeled more than seventy-two thou- 
sand zoological, botanical, archaeological, and 
geological specimens. 

Burdened thus with many and diverse 
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duties, it is no wonder he found little time 
for research and publication in his chosen 
work; or that his publications fail to rep- 
resent his activity and his attainments. He 
wrote numerous articles for weekly papers. 
About sixty of these have come under my 
notice, and shed much light on his line of 
thought, the nature of the problems he had 
to meet, and the traits of his character. 
Many of the articles are metaphysical in 
nature, showing that speculative philosophy 
had strong attractions for him. Many of 
them discuss the place of natural science 
subjects in the college curriculum, advocating 
for them a more important position. Some 
of them deal with travel and geology. In 
some of them he opposes " mechanical evo- 
lution," advocates catastrophism with his 
teacher, Buckland, and believes in the ice- 
berg theory for drift deposits and glacial 
scratchings, as Lyell at one time did. But 
those who would judge Dr. Marcy by these 
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expressions would misrepresent him, for they 
are but phases in the history of his geological 
science, and not his ultimate position; his 
students and those intimate with him know 
that he did not believe in cataclysm, that 
he taught the commonly accepted ideas of 
glaciation, and that he was a thorough evolu- 
tionist. This revision of theory and belief 
was made at an age when most people cling 
to their conclusions whether the facts war- 
rant them or not, and was possible to him 
because of his singular freedom from bigotry, 
his eminent reasonableness, fine scientific 
spirit, and truly scholarly habits. These 
qualities, together with his diligence as a 
student and the strength of his memory, 
enabled him to become not only a well in- 
formed geologist, but in truth a profound 
scholar in the science. 

The only geological monograph* which 

* Enumeration of fossils collected in the Chicago lime- 
stone at Chicago, 111., with description of several new 
species. Alexander Winchell and Oliver Marcy. Memoirs 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. i, 1865. 
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he published was one on the fossils of the 
Chicago Niagara limestone, prepared in 
conjunction with Alexander Winchell, and 
presented at the Boston Society of Natural 
History in 1865. This publication was a 
satisfactory paper in every way. 

Dr. Marcy's influence was most widely 
felt as a teacher. At one period of his con- 
nection with the university nearly every 
student in the institution took work with 
him, and in after life they remembered him 
with warm regard, so that at the time of his 
death he had a stronger hold on the alumni 
than any other man on the faculty. 

As a lecturer he was interesting in man- 
ner, and knew how to arouse enthusiasm. 
His voice was strong and clear and his style 
deliberate and positive. He was approach- 
able to students, always meeting them in a 
frank, cordial manner that impressed them 
with his kindliness of spirit. He was not 
critical in small things, but had a broad 
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charity that drew men to him. It is some- 
times said that he had little sense of humor. 
If that be the fact, he often used the little 
that he did possess. In geology each student 
was required to make a collection of twenty 
typical rocks and present them for examina- 
tion at the close of ; the course. One young 
man inherited his from a predecessor in the 
course and presented it to the doctor for 
examination. Professor Marcy said, "Yes, 
Mr. S., I always give that collection a 
grade of seventy per cent." A classical 
scholar himself, he appreciated the humor of 
some of the claims of teachers of the classics. 
When a term of Greek or Latin origin was 
employed in geology he would say, "Who 
can tell the meaning of that term?" And 
no one answering, (( Where are some of 
those students of the classics? Now is their 
opportunity!" 

There was little self-seeking in his nature, 
and losing himself in his work and in the 
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interests of others he found his own highest 
good; for few men have been more fortunate 
in receiving all through life the respect and 
love due them. Many honors came to him. 
He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, a Fellow of the Geological 
Society of America, received the degree of 
LL.D. from Chicago University in 1873, 
was dean of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Northwestern University for twenty years, 
and twice held the position of president. 
A fossil oak ( Quercus marcyana) and a hill 
in Massachusetts are named in his honor. 
Expressions of appreciation were not with- 
held until after his death. He was con- 
stantly receiving them, and on his seven ty- 
eighth birthday the alumni presented his 
portrait to the university. The occasion was 
an impressive one. The beautiful library- 
room, adorned with the university royal 
purple and wkh flowers, and brilliant with 
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electric lights, had been arranged with 
tables, around which were gathered about 
two hundred guests. The white-haired, 
fine-looking gentleman whose birthday was 
being celebrated sat beside the president of 
the university, and after several speeches, 
which expressed the respect and love of the 
students, alumni, friends, and acquaintances, 
and the unveiling of the portrait, received 
an ovation such as rarely comes to a professor. 
His death called forth expressions which 
showed the breadth of his influence. He 
lies buried under the hemlocks in a wild and 
picturesque ravine on "Mount Marcy," at 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
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A Tribute to Dr. Marcy 

HENRY WADE ROGERS, LL.D. 

President Northwestern University 

Oliver Marcy was a man who commanded 
the respect of every one who knew him. 
He was a gentleman of the old school. 
His manners were courteous, his spirit was 
gentle, and his tastes were simple. He lived 
the life of a Christian gentleman and of a 
scholar whose highest ambition was to know 
the truth and make it known to others. He 
was always direct and always sincere. He 
never said what he did not believe, and 
never knowingly wronged any man. I do 
not think the person lives who was his 
enemy, or that any one who knew him will 
hear of his death without a feeling of sorrow. 

Northwestern University owes him a debt 
of gratitude. Every duty it ever laid upon 
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him he faithfully discharged. Fidelity to 
duty in matters great and small was one of 
the marked characteristics of the man. 
When he came here in 1862 there were 
only sixty-one students in the entire institu- 
tion, thirty-one of the number being in the 
college of liberal arts, which had a senior 
class of only two. He stood by the institu- 
tion in its days of stress and storm, and 
helped to build it up into the great school it 
has now become. A blessed memory has 
been left behind, and the sons and daughters 
who claim Northwestern University as their 
alma mater will not let it die. They loved 
the man as much as they did any man who 
had ever been on the teaching force. 

Notwithstanding his advanced years he 
always came to the faculty meetings, never 
missing any except when detained by illness. 
At these meetings he listened attentively to 
what was said, but generally left the discus- 
sions to the younger men, saying but little 
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himself, except when he was specifically 
called upon. We shall all miss him. We 
greatly respected, loved, and honored him. 

It is sad to think that this venerable and 
grand old man is not to go in and out among 
us any more, and that we are not again to 
look upon his kindly face. There are only 
a few of the older men left to us now. May 
their lives long be spared ! God bless them 
for what they have done! 

However much we shall miss dear old Dr. 
Marcy, we must all recognize the fact that 
it would be a wrong to him to call him back, 
even had we the power. In the stillness of 
his chamber as he listened he heard a voice 
speaking to him, and with a smile on his 
face he obeyed the command. The voice 
said: t Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." 
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Resolutions 

[Adopted by the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts 
of Northwestern University] 

We record with sorrow that Dr. Oliver 
Marcy, professor of geology and dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, after an illness of a 
few weeks, died at his home in Evanston at 
8 o'clock in the morning of March 19, 1899. 

Oliver Marcy was born Feb. 13, 1820, 
in Coleraine, Mass. He belonged to a race 
of men distinguished for intellectual and 
moral vigor, and he himself exemplified the 
virtues of the New England type. Even 
in boyhood he lived a life of instinctive 
and noble purity, caring little for material 
and much for moral and intellectual gains. 
In seeking an education he cheerfully prac- 
ticed the self-denial necessary to one largely 
dependent on his own exertions. He 
graduated from Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., in 1846, and for the sixteen 
subsequent years taught at Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, Mass. 

He was called to the chair of natural 
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science in Northwestern University, and 
came to Evanston in 1862. The circum- 
stances of the institution in those early days 
made it necessary for him to teach the sub- 
jects of chemistry and physics, as well as of 
botany and geology. Notwithstanding the 
large amount of work thus devolving upon 
him, he attained distinction as geologist for 
work done in New England, in Illinois, 
and in the far West. 

In 1876 he was called upon to serve as 
acting president, and for five years, until 
relieved at his own urgent request, he bore 
the burden of administration in addition to 
the responsibilities of a professor's chair. 
His intellect was quick and his judgment 
sound, and in this unsought and to some ex- 
tent uncongenial position he did his duty 
with characteristic fidelity and efficiency. 

His master passion was a zeal for science. 
As an essential instrument of his research he 
built up the university museum. The large 
collections arranged and classified by his 
labors are a record of his skill and industry, 
and an enduring monument to his honor. 

Dr. Marcy was an accomplished and 
painstaking teacher, ever ready to give his 
help to any real seeker after knowledge. 
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His instruction was sought and gratefully 
appreciated by the sincere and earnest stu- 
dent, and he did much to increase interest 
in the natural sciences, and has thus left a 
permanent impress upon the university. 

In deserved recognition of his services as 
an investigator and teacher he received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1873. 

Dr. Marcy's life was protracted almost 
to four score, but, though for several years 
previous to his death his bodily strength was 
much reduced, his intellect remained clear 
and alert, and it was his delight to the end 
to be found at his post of official service. 

We, his colleagues in the faculty, desire to 
place on record our warm appreciation of him 
as an able and zealous man of science, a devot- 
ed and successful teacher, a kind and sincere 
friend, a Christian scholar, whose life has been 
in accord with the high ideals of his calling. 

We are saddened by his departure from 
us, but "we sorrow not as those without 
hope," for we believe that death was to 
him the entrance into larger life. 
DANIEL BONBRIGHT, 
CHARLES W. PEARSON, 
ALJA ROBINSON CROOK, 

Committee. 
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Resolutions 

[^Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees of Northwestern University] 

The death of Oliver Marcy, LL. D., 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and pro- 
fessor of geology, took place at his home in 
Evanston, on Sunday morning, March 19, 
1899. After nearly eighty years of life, this 
good and venerable man has fallen asleep. 
He died in active service after a few weeks 
of illness. Now that he has passed to his 
reward, 

"He wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him." 

Dr. Marcy was born in Coleraine, Mass., 
February 13, 1820, and was graduated at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
in 1846. In 1862 he became professor of 
natural history in this university, and re- 
mained here in continuous service from that 
time until his death. 

From 1876 to 1881 he was acting presi- 
dent of the university. On the death of 
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President Cummings in 1 890 he again served 
the university in the same office. But one 
man is now connected with the university 
who was associated with it when Dr. Marcy 
first entered upon his professorship. During 
this whole period he has served as curator 
of the museum, and has been chiefly instru- 
mental in securing the valuable collections 
in natural history which are now in the pos- 
session of the university. 

He was a man who faithfully discharged 
every duty that was his to perform. He was 
an able teacher, an enthusiastic worker, and 
a diligent student. In his daily life he lived 
the religion which he professed, and was a 
consistent disciple of his Lord and Master. 
His life was consecrated to noble ends, and 
he governed himself according to high ideals. 
In all his relations he was a good man and 
true. He was unselfish and sincere with 
all men. Whatever he undertook to do he 
did with an earnestness of purpose that never 
grew weary. His nature was kind, his man- 
ners courteous, and he was a gentleman of 
the old school. 

The university has suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Oliver Marcy. The purity 
of his life, the strength of his character, the 
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vigor of his mind, and the earnestness of his 
purpose made him a power for good in this 
institution. 

In recognition of his devoted, loving, and 
distinguished service, it is directed that this 
minute be entered of record. 
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Resolutions 

[Northwestern University Alumni Association] 

At the annual meeting, held June 10, 
1896, the Alumni Association of North- 
western University unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions by a rising vote: 

WHEREAS, Dr. Oliver Marcy, our revered 
and beloved professor, has completed fifty 
years of continuous work as a teacher, thirty- 
four of which have been spent in North- 
western University; and 

WHEREAS, We, the members of the Alumni 
Association of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Northwestern University, have been pro- 
foundly influenced by his clear conceptions 
of truth, his enthusiasm as a teacher, and his 
engaging personality; and 

WHEREAS, The whole university has 
greatly profited by his unselfish devotion to 
and earnest advocacy of all its interests, 

Resolved, That we cordially congratulate 
him on the completion of his fiftieth year as 
an instructor. 
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That we take this occasion of expressing 
the affectionate appreciation in which his 
teachings are held by all his students, and 
humbly pray that his sympathetic counsels 
and effective service may long be continued 
to ourselves and to the university. 

That these resolutions be spread upon the 
records of the association, and that a copy 
of them be sent to Dr. Marcy. 

LODILLA AMBROSE, '87, 
/ E. A. SCHELL, '86, 
JAMES FRAKE, '66, 

Committee. 
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Tributes from the Public Press 

DR. OLIVER MARCY'S WORK 

[Editorial] 

It may be said that Dr. Oliver Marcy, 
dean of the Northwestern University faculty, 
had finished his life's work, for he was over 
seventy-nine years of age when he died at 
his Evanston residence last Sunday morning. 
Yet his death will bring the keenest regret 
to every alumnus of the university who has 
sat under his instruction in the last thirty- 
seven years at Evanston, to say nothing of 
those who still remember him for his work 
at Wilbraham Academy. There was a 
simplicity of wholesome manliness about 
him that grappled young men to him with 
hoops of steel. There was something about 
his big voice and kindly smile that no young 
man could resist. He was idolized by 
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alumnus and undergraduate alike, and when 
the alumni united a year ago to have his 
portrait painted and placed on the walls of 
the Lunt Library it was the occasion of 
spontaneous outpouring of affection for the 
venerable educator. 

Among geologists and students of natural 
science Dr. Marcy's name is known all over 
the continent, but otherwise his fame is 
local, save as thousands of graduates have 
carried the memory and fruits of his labors 
to distant States and foreign lands. He was 
one of the noble army of born teachers who 
are content to give all their energies and 
talents to the obscure but great work of the 
class-room. They help to shape the minds 
and characters of the men and women who 
make and move the nation, while they 
themselves are little known beyond their 
immediate circle. The West still has its 
scores and hundreds of such men, but the 
proportion was even greater in Oliver 
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Marcy's day, for it was the day of educa- 
tional beginnings, and the double and triple 
drudgery of the class-room left no time what- 
ever for independent work or the gaining of 
a name before the public. When Dr. Marcy 
came to Northwestern in 1862 the institu- 
tion occupied but one frame building the 
one that has been discarded within the last 
year by the preparatory department. Now 
it occupies eight stone and brick buildings on 
the campus at Evanston, besides those occu- 
pied by the professional departments in 
Chicago. To no one man is more of this 
growth due than to Dr. Marcy. 

The natural sciences geology, botany, 
zoology, and their allied branches were 
Professor Marcy's specialties, and each was 
to him an object of genuine devotion. The 
university museum is the tangible and en- 
during monument of his lifelong labors. All 
of his spare time days, nights, and vaca- 
tions was devoted to the gathering of that 
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collection. The same single-minded love 
of science shone forth in the class-room. 
He might be called a lax disciplinarian. He 
never compelled a student to attend to busi- 
ness; he simply went on the theory that if 
any student was without love for the beauties 
of science he was a lost soul anyway, and 
there was no use in wasting time with him. 
But for the boy or girl who showed the 
slightest degree of genuine interest in a 
flower, or a mollusk, or a bug, or a bird, he 
would do anything. No trouble was too 
great to incur for the youngest freshman if 
he showed a love of science. 

With this devotion to science there were 
combined a geniality and a limpid simpli- 
city of honesty that made him a rare char- 
acter, and the man's indirect influence for 
pure and upright manliness was scarcely 
less valuable than his direct influence in 
inspiring a love for scientific truth. It is 
one of the unfortunate features of the cen- 
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tralization of education into great institu- 
tions that the students no longer come as 
close to the professors as they did in the 
days of smaller things. In estimating the 
life work of Dr. Marcy this tremendous 
personal influence must be taken into account 
to an unusual degree and it will be, in the 
minds of thousands who knew and loved 
him. Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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Oliver Marcy, the Methodist 
Agassiz 

[Editorial] 

"Dear old man ! He inspired me more 
than any other man I ever knew !" Such 
were the words of a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University when informed that Profes- 
sor Marcy was dead. They expressed the 
feeling of every student who had come under 
the influence of the learned and loving 
teacher. They expressed, also, the belief 
of Dr. Marcy as to an essential feature of a 
teacher's work. In an address delivered 
before the several departments on University 
Day, Feb. 22, 1899, he said: "The duty 
of a university to its students may be 
expressed in two words opportunity and 
inspiration. The inspiration should come 
largely from the instructor." 
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Dr. Marcy's versatility would have made 
him great in any one of a number of depart- 
ments of learning to which he might have 
given special attention. This is evidenced 
by the success with which he taught a half- 
dozen or more branches during Northwest- 
ern University's period of financial stress, 
due to the Chicago fire and the panic of 
1873, when, as acting president and pro- 
fessor, he taught branches now divided 
among half a dozen professors and several 
assistants. The specialty, however the 
department that most occupied his mind and 
heart was geology. It is an interesting 
fact, related by Dr. Fisk in his memorial 
address, that in the beginning of his career 
as an educator, Dr. Marcy was drawn to 
mathematics, and that he was practically 
forced by his superior, Dr. Miner Ray- 
mond, then principal of the Wilbraham 
Academy, into the study of natural science 
by his appointment as teacher of geology, 
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without his knowledge or consent, and 
against his preference and inclination. But 
in this department he found not only his 
life work, but that for which he was emi- 
nently fitted. 

Dr. Marcy has been called the Methodist 
Agassiz. This association of his name with 
the more widely known scientist implies that 
the scientific attainments of Dr. Marcy de- 
serve recognition not unlike that of Agassiz. 
This is true, for in his prime Dr. Marcy had 
a place in the front rank of American scien- 
tists. He possessed the knowledge and 
patience in original investigation of Darwin 
and Agassiz, as is shown by the marvelous 
record in his reports, which indicate that he 
examined and recorded over seventy-three 
thousand specimens illustrating the natural 
history of the earth in the departments of 
botany, zoology, geology, and anthropology. 
Such industry and breadth of knowledge 
would have given him wide fame, but for 
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the necessities of the university, which for 
some years absorbed his time and diverted his 
efforts from his chosen field of geology into 
other channels. Notwithstanding these in- 
terruptions, which continued until about 
1892, when he was seventy-two years of 
age, the results of his investigations and 
discoveries, published in reports and in arti- 
cles for scientific journals, attracted wide 
attention and made him known to the scien- 
tific world. His name has been given to 
two palaeontological species discovered by 
him, and appropriately to one mountain 
peak. 

The great value of Dr. Marcy's work as 
a teacher of science in a great university 
like Northwestern cannot be fully realized, 
though it has been highly appreciated. This 
was due in large measure to the character of 
the man perhaps more even than to his 
knowledge and to his faculty of imparting it 
to his pupils. In his report as acting presi- 
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dent, in 1878, he said: "We have been 
constantly mindful of the fact that the 
university was founded in the 'interests of 
Christian learning,' and we are glad to be 
able to state that the members of the faculties 
are generally Christian men. We believe 
that the moral difference between the influ- 
ence of the instructions of a man of deep 
religious convictions and the instructions of 
a skeptical man on the life and character 
of the pupil is immense, and the Christian 
character of the faculty of the utmost im- 
portance." In no department of learning is 
the influence of such religious character more 
important than in that of science. Dr. 
Marcy realized this, and, while conscious 
that his instruction modified some of the 
most cherished beliefs which many of his 
pupils held when they entered college, he 
never left them in doubt as to the security 
and wisdom of their maintaining faith in 
God. In December, 1893, he delivered a 
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notable address* before the students of the 
College of Liberal Arts on "Belief," taking 
as his subject the words of Prov. ii. 7: 
"For as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he." This address must have steadied the 
religious faith of every student inclined to be 
skeptical, and might with benefit be read by 
every Christian student who may be disturbed 
by the utterances of skeptical or agnostic 
scientists. 

All who knew Dr. Marcy can understand 
why his students loved him. He was to 
them not only "the grand old man" of the 
university he was their inspiration. He 
lived and labored for them, and imparted 
to them his own enthusiasm. A student 
needed but to exhibit the slightest interest 
in his scientific studies to place at his dis- 
posal the time and resources of his professor, 
who thought not of himself, but of the 
assistance he might be to those placed under 

*This address in full is printed herewith. 
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his care. Such unselfish consecration of 
service has borne fruit in the character and 
work of his pupils, and will continue to do 
so for many years. His divine Master, in 
whom he trusted with the faith of a little 
child, may most fittingly have welcomed his 
spirit to its eternal home with the plaudit: 
" Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter -thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Tribute 
Zion's Herald 



Death of Oliver Marcy 

[Editorial] 

On Monday afternoon the following tele- 
gram was received from Chicago: "Dr. 
Oliver Marcy died Sunday morning; relapse 
after apparent recovery from pneumonia two 
months ago; born Coleraine, Mass., 1820; 
came to Northwestern University, 1862; 
acting president, 1876 to 1881; again after 
Dr. Cummings' death; funeral Wednesday; 
no man at Evanston so beloved by students." 

But the most remarkable work of his life 
has been in connection with Northwestern 
University and upon impressible human 
minds and spirits. He is another striking 
illustration of the old type of teacher, like 
the late Dr. H. P. Torsey, of Kent's Hill 
Seminary. He felt a personal sense of re- 
sponsibility for the life and character de- 
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veloped by the pupils whom confiding 
parents intrusted to his care. So charming 
and attractive was his life, so natural, per- 
vasive, and winning was his goodness, that 
he drew to him as by an irresistible magnet 
every young person in the institution. It is 
doubtful if to any teacher was ever granted 
the rare privilege of inspiring and molding 
so many lives. In the summer of 1896, 
in connection with the regular anniversaries 
of Northwestern University, the alumni 
celebrated the completion of his fifty years' 
work as a teacher, thirty-four of which had 
been spent in that institution. Our regular 
Chicago correspondent, himself an honored 
alumnus, in referring to the event at the 
time, in a letter for our columns, said of his 
beloved teacher: 

"The tribute to Dr. Oliver Marcy by 
the alumni of the university was the spon- 
taneous expression of genuine affection. For 
thirty-four years Dr. Marcy has been con- 
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nected with Northwestern, part of the time 
as acting president. Whatever real success 
the university has had must be credited to 
the unselfish labors of Dr. Marcy and his 
associates. For many years these men labored 
without adequate means, on the smallest 
salaries, yet maintained the highest grade 
of scholarship. Rather than dispose of the 
large property of the university, which for 
many years was more a burden than a help, 
these men, at great personal sacrifice, waited 
for the day, which they knew would come, 
when, with the growth of Chicago, the 
university's income would be many times 
multiplied. 

"But Dr. Marcy is honored not alone for 
his sacrifice and faith, but for his devotion to 
those things which make for character. Not 
a student ever left the university who did 
not feel that Dr. Marcy was his true friend. 
He never gave utterance to that most 
dangerous of all heresies that a university 
exists only to teach a few things about 
science, literature, history, etc. His whole 
aim has been to make men and women, and 
so his class-room and his laboratory and the 
museum have been his opportunities. And 
yet he never preached; he has simply lived. 
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Dr. Marcy was the friend of everything that 
lived. To all who have needed help one 
phrase expresses his constant attitude: 'Like 
as a father.' And as a teacher and student 
he has been <as a little child.' When acting 
president he never felt it necessary to culti- 
vate a false dignity, or to assume the place 
of a dictator, nor did his actions ever suggest 
that he thought fuss and feathers and great 
catalogues of names helped a university. 
And what a simple-hearted, loyal Methodist 
he has been! He has spent no time defend- 
ing Methodism; he has illustrated its spirit. 
And every student who has come under his 
influence has been helped to see that it is 
not how one's hair is parted, nor what he 
wears, nor how he shines in society, but 
what he is, that is worthy of either thought 
or effort." Ziorf s Herald, Boston. 
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Death of Dr. Marcy 

[Chicago Correspondence] 

The death of Dr. Oliver Marcy, pro- 
fessor of zoology, geology, etc., at North- 
western University, will seem like a personal 
bereavement to thousands of his students 
scattered throughout the country. Two 
months ago he had an attack of pneumonia, 
but it seemed that he was on the road to 
rapid recovery. A sudden relapse came, 
and in his weakened condition the disease 
met little resistance, and he passed away 
before his friends were hardly conscious of 
his danger. 

It is no reflection on his associates in 
the faculty to say that Dr. Marcy 's death 
will leave a vacancy that cannot be filled. 
He will be missed, as no one else could 
possibly be missed, by the alumni who have 
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passed under his influence during his nearly 
forty years at Northwestern. He was a 
great teacher, having given himself wholly 
to that work. His chair was nominally that 
of zoology, but he covered almost the whole 
field of natural science. And whenever 
there was need he took up other branches 
with apparently the same accurate knowledge 
that he brought to the solution of the great 
problems of science. He was a great teacher 
not only because of his self-dedication and 
his erudition, but because he loved his 
students. Any one who brought him a 
flower or a bug for classification, or showed 
the slightest interest in science, found an 
open door to his heart. He would climb 
the stairs to the museum a dozen times a day 
to show the whole collection to as many 
students who came with inquiring mind. 
For mere discipline or method he cared 
little. He sought only to make his students 
sincere searchers after truth. No one could 
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come into his presence and long remain a 
flippant doubter. 

He was a sincere and devout Christian, 
with the heart of a little child. Cant and 
bigotry he never knew the meaning of. He 
had never experienced them, and he could 
hardly understand them in others. North- 
western University has lost its greatest 
teacher and its greatest man. He was 
worth more to the institution than all its 
endowments. Ziot? s Herald. 



Widely Known and Esteemed 

The foregoing represent but a few of the 
press notices of Dr. Marcy's death and 
work. Editorials more or less extended 
appeared in the Inter Ocean, the Times- 
Herald \ the Evening Post, and the Record of 
Chicago, the Press and the Index of Evans- 
ton, the Courier of New Haven, Conn., 
the Press of Middletown, Conn., and the 
Western Christian Advocate of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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The Burial 

THE REV. W. H. THOMAS 

Wilbraham, Mass. 

Pure white snow covered the campus of 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Fisk Hall, 
Binney Hall, and the old academy looked 
a dingy red. The snow-wreathed trees on 
the back hills looked like white plumes over 
the new gymnasium. Rich Hall held in 
its many rooms and spacious parlors and 
corridors the anxious, hustling, hurrying 
students, in the throes of examinations and 
departure home for Easter vacation. But 
over it, above the sighing pines that hid its 
front, waved softly the flag at half-mast. 

The bell tolling from its belfry of stone 
in the beautiful Memorial Church sent out 
on the morning air the tidings of death. 
"Earth to earth" was said over the white 
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faces of two brothers who, after life's long 
pilgrimage, were lying side by side in the 
place they knew in their boyhood. Both 
had rilled the place of presidents of univer- 
sities. Both had lived usefully, honorably, 
successfully. They will sleep with those 
they knew and loved in the long ago in the 
Hillside Cemetery. Eighty-eight years for 
one, eighty years for the other, had not been 
long enough for either to outlive usefulness 
or to exhaust the affection of their friends. 
They were brought from the East and from 
the West to lie together in death's quiet 
sleep. "Their works do follow them." 
The church they honored will honor their 
memory Oliver Marcy, Ichabod Marcy. 
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Religion and Science 

By 

Dr. Marcy 



An Address 

Read Before the Students of the College of Liberal 
Arts of Northwestern University, December, 1893, 
by Oliver Marcy, Professor Herbert Franklin Fisk, 
D. D., presiding. 

On rising, Professor Marcy said that he 
understood that these lectures were to be en- 
tirely practical. That each professor should 
present that which he deemed most helpful 
to the student. To secure this end he in- 
vited the freedom of the class-room, and as 
his paper was short he hoped there would 
be free discussion at the close of the reading. 
He then read as follows: 

"For as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he." Prov. ii-y. This may be para- 
phrased, "As a man believeth, so he is," 
and still be as true as in the other form. 

A man's beliefs are the most deeply 
characteristic facts that pertain to him. His 
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beliefs are the source of his acts; they are 
the reasons that he gives for all that he 
does; they are his guide in his life; they 
are the basis of his hopes in death. 

The beliefs of peoples make greater differ- 
ences between them than the color of their 
skins. The Idolater, the Buddhist, the 
Mohammedan, the Christian live different 
mental lives. The African, the Indian, the 
Malay, and the Caucasian live similar mental 
lives, when their beliefs are similar. 

But any belief is better than no belief. 
We do not think that a man of absolutely 
no beliefs exists, but if we should find one, 
we would find the most helpless and the 
most miserable man on earth. The mind 
without beliefs is like the body without 
blood. It is unhealthy and very weak. 
Skepticism as a characteristic state of mind, 
or as a state of doubt in regard to funda- 
mental philosophic truths, is very detrimental 
to a healthy and enjoyable mental life. 
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Students are peculiarly exposed to this 
disease of doubt. They are frequently in 
great perplexity as to what they should 
believe. Most students enter college with 
no well-considered philosophy; many have 
dogmatic beliefs, beliefs which they have 
absorbed without question from their elders, 
or their teachers, or from the prevailing be- 
liefs in the community in which they have 
lived. When in college the student is taught 
that the earth has existed more than six 
thousand years, and one of his beliefs is 
gone. He is taught that the world was not 
made in six literal days, and another belief 
is upset. He is taught that before man 
appeared on the surface of the earth, many 
successive races of animals and plants, unlike 
the present, came to be, one after another, 
lived through their generations, and went 
out of existence. This was not provided 
for in his old philosophy. He learns that 
the human race itself did not come upon the 
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earth perfect in all knowledge, but has come 
up from the cave man, through the stone 
age, the bronze age, the iron age, on and 
on, with many a retrograde movement, to 
the civilization of the nineteenth century. 
This cave man is very different from his 
notion of Adam. He is told by the pro- 
fessor of philology that the multitude of 
languages, now existing, have come to be, 
through a very long process of modifications 
and replacements. He had believed a very 
different story. In some colleges, if not 
ours, he is told that all organized forms, 
including man himself, have been derived, 
by descent and modification, from one and 
the same original mass of protoplasm. He 
had believed in independent and distinct 
creations of each species, and that in six 
days. It is an actual fact that many of 
the beliefs held by students, when they 
enter college, are given up during the college 
course. This is as it should be, but there 
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is danger in it. If the old beliefs are not 
replaced by new and better beliefs, the 
student becomes a skeptic. 

The class which graduated at Wesleyan 
University in 1842 entered college with the 
common dogmatic beliefs. Some held their 
beliefs only loosely; others held them with 
such firm conviction that they intended to 
be preachers and teachers of men. When 
they graduated they were skeptical, almost 
to the last man. After graduation, two of 
the most prominent skeptics in the class 
went to New Orleans, studied and prac- 
ticed law, and died in a few years. I do 
not know their mental history. They found 
themselves without a life purpose, out of 
place in civilization, in which they wished 
to work at something, they knew not what. 
One bright man, because he knew not what 
to believe, and because his life had become 
blank and motiveless, committed suicide. 
Another, who had been the room-mate of 
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the former, after a time regained his old 
beliefs, or good substitutes for them, and 
years afterwards became a college president, 
and also bishop in the church. He felt so 
seriously the mental perplexities of his col- 
lege life that he wrote a book, hoping by it 
to keep other students from passing through 
the same disagreeable and dangerous mental 
experiences that he had passed through. 

During the fifty years in which I have 
known college students I have observed 
waves of skepticism pass over the student 
community, though perhaps none as notable 
as the one to which I have referred. The 
reason given for this particular wave was the 
influence of two bright but skeptical mem- 
bers of the class; but I fear that much of the 
responsibility was with the professors. 

The student must change his dogmatic 
beliefs the instruction given him necessi- 
tates the change. But the professor who 
breaks up an old belief should feel in duty 
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bound to supply a substitute. If he does 
not do it he does the student an injury; 
better that he hold the old belief than none. 

What shall be presented to take the place 
of the old beliefs? We cannot answer for 
particular cases, nor for special circum- 
stances; but there are certain fundamental 
points in philosophy which every student 
and every professor can rationally adopt, 
and however we may differ in beliefs or 
non-beliefs about details, if we hold these 
fundamentals with deep conviction we shall 
not go very far wrong. If the student adopt 
them, he will escape the negation, the in- 
certitude, and the perplexity of the skeptical 
mind. 

First. The first point which we affirm is 
the existence of a universal mind. 

Second. This existing mind is primal ex- 
istence; it is absolute existence. All other 
existence is secondary and dependent ex- 
istence. 
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Third. That the world itself, as we 
know it, is an expression of the thought 
of the universal mind. 

These are important propositions, and if 
adopted they go to the very root of the 
mental life. They give color to all the 
interpretations of nature which the student 
makes. They make him careful of the 
truth, and zealous in the pursuit of it. 
They often make him a successful inves- 
tigator, when otherwise he would fail. 
Harvey and Newton and Kepler were men 
with conviction of these truths. "I think 
Thy thoughts after Thee," was the expres- 
sion of Kepler. 

In regard to the first point, the existence 
of a universal mind, the fact of any existence 
is marvelous, if you think of it seriously. 
Existence cannot be explained, yet we know 
that existence is real. Each man knows that 
he himself exists. He knows also that there 
are other existences beside his own exist- 
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ence. How he knows it is not essential 
here; we leave it to the professor of phi- 
losophy. Even Robert Ingersoll believes in 
the existence of the earth and the universe 
of material things. We need not argue that 
there is a law in the action of the chemical 
and the physical forces. That is shown 
daily in the laboratories, and recognized in 
our observation of natural phenomena. All 
will acknowledge that there is adaptation of 
part to part in the organized world of plants 
and animals. All will admit a correlation of 
parts, as in the root and stem and leaf of the 
plant, and the foot, the head, in animals 
all acting to one end the welfare of the 
organism. 

The human mind in all ages and every- 
where has eagerly sought an explanation of 
these laws these adaptations, these cor- 
relations. Scientific explanation stops with 
phenomena and laws. Philosophy, while 
recognizing them, goes back of the phe- 
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nomena and the law, and gives a reason for 
phenomena and law. 

At present there are Monistic philosophers 
and Dualistic philosophers. The Monistic 
philosophers assume one substance only, 
antecedent to phenomena; the Dualists as- 
sume two substances. The Monists are 
divided, one group believing that the one 
substance is Mind, the other group believing 
that the one substance is Matter. We call 
them Materialists. 

The Dualists assume the existence of both 
Mind and Matter. The propositions which 
we have read are dualistic, but they recog- 
nize Mind as primal and absolute, and 
Matter as secondary and dependent. 

It is necessary for clearness that we define 
our concepts of Mind and Matter. 

Mind is that which feels, knows, thinks, 
wills. 

Matter, as we understand it, neither feels, 
knows, thinks, nor wills. Matter is inert; 
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it occupies space. All its properties are 
quantitative, and subject to mathematical 
law. There is no liberty (or spontaneity ) in 
matter. It cannot be an original cause. 

We are not Materialists; we protest against 
the materialistic philosophy. 

We detail some of the common reasons 
for believing that Mind is antecedent to the 
phenomena of nature: 

First, nature is intelligible. The earth and 
the things on it do not constitute a book 
containing a jumble of words which express 
no meaning, but it is like a poem with skill- 
fully arranged sentences, full of affirmations. 
The universe is a cosmos, a beautiful order 
of things, and not a chaos, in which science 
is impossible. The thinking mind of man 
recognizes thought in nature. The student 
of nature reads nature as we would read a 
book written by an intelligent person. 

Second, to make a closer analysis the 
study of every particular case in nature pre- 
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sents three questions, each of which must be 
answered before we know the case com- 
pletely. They are: (i) the what, (2) the 
how, (3) the why. Suppose you make a 
study of a fish swimming. The answer to 
the what describes the anatomy of the fish, 
its gills, its stomach, its heart, its sound, its 
muscles, its fins, and the fact that these are 
correlated in one body, and that body is in 
the water, and it swims. We may ask the 
question, how it swims, or how it breathes, 
or how these organs came to be, or how 
they become correlated to each other in 
the same body, and how that body came to 
be correlated to the water. How he can 
swim is answered by the law of mechanics 
(buoyancy and motion, action and reaction). 
How he can breathe is answered by the 
laws of chemistry. How he came to be, 
Darwin undertook to answer by the law of 
evolution. The how is always answered by 
law. But there is another question, why. 
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This always refers to the purpose, and is 
only answered by assigning the purpose. 
Why does the fish have gills? The answer 
is, in order that it may breathe in water. 
Why does the fish have fins? The answer 
is, in order that it may swim. This why 
is as imperative as the what or the how, 
and sometimes we know the answer to the 
why better than we do the answer to the 
what or the how. For instance, we know 
why the muscle contracts better than we 
know bow it contracts. We know why the 
nerve of sense performs its function better 
than we know bow it performs its function. 
We then recognize a purpose in nature. 
But purpose exists in mind, not in matter. 
Here again we have a basis for a rational 
belief that mind exists in nature. We know 
that many scientists profess not to ask the 
question why. They stop with the ques- 
tion how; they seek only law. But the 
question is imperative. It lies directly in 
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the path of their inquiry, and practically 
they do ask it as often as the most earnest 
believer in purpose. I am surprised at the 
logical confusion of many people in regard 
to the hypothesis of evolution. They say 
that if the eye was made by a process of 
evolution, then there was no purpose to 
make it. They think the way of making 
excludes the purpose. This is not true. 
The how and the why are two distinct 
questions; one does not exclude the other. 
The eye shows its purpose just as clearly if 
we suppose it was made by a long process 
under law, as it does when we consider it 
made by a fiat in a moment of time. 

Third, our notion of cause involves 
mind. We probably get our notion of cause 
by observing the results of our own volitions. 
We will to raise a book; the hand takes the 
book and lifts it up against gravity. The 
mind here interferes in nature and produces 
an effect, which otherwise would not have 
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taken place. Matter has no liberty, no 
spontaneity; it cannot interfere in the math- 
ematical order of phenomena to change that 
order, or to begin a new order of phenom- 
ena. But there have been in the history 
of the world beginnings of many orders of 
phenomena. For instance, our observation 
shows that in the present order of things 
all living things are from living things. But 
there was a time when there was no life 
on the surface of the earth. The series 
of living things which we now know had 
a beginning. Again, take Laplace's famous 
"Nebular Hypothesis," which shows us 
bow the solar system came to be. It as- 
sumes a time when gravity began to act as it 
now acts. 

When we consider any or all of the 
second causes now involved in the phe- 
nomena of the material world, we necessarily 
come to a first cause. Science shows us that 
all parts of the earth, the earth itself, and 
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the solar system have had a beginning. You 
cannot point to any aggregation of matter, 
nor to any order of motion, that is eternal. 
The spontaneity that could start a series of 
effects is found only in mind. If the first 
cause is mind y then the primal existence of 
mind is but a corollary. The secondary or 
dependent existence of matter is another 
corollary. In this primal mind we recognize 
the "I AM" of the Scriptures; the un- 
created, the unconditioned, absolute cause, 
infinite in knowledge and in power. The 
first cause goes back of second causes, back 
of matter, to pre-existing mind. 

Haeckel is a Monist, and the only sub- 
stance he admits into his philosophy is matter. 
He declares that the material world, as we 
see it, with all its organisms, has made itself 
by a purely mechanical process, without the 
aid of mind. He never asks the question 
why; but matter and its properties being 
given, he would explain how all that we 
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call created things came to be. It is by 
matter in motion, or as he himself calls it, 
"the mechanical method." Let a clock 
represent the mechanism of the universe. 
When the clock is wound up it is in an 
unstable condition, and it will run down to 
a stable condition. Every organism and 
every molecule in the organism has been 
wound up to an unstable condition. When 
left to itself it will run down to a stable 
condition. Ammonia, carbonic acid, and 
water are the stable products. The clock 
did not wind itself up; it was wound up by 
a force outside of itself. 

Tyndall tells you that the energy that 
winds up the organism comes from the sun; 
very well, but where does the sun get its 
energy? And what will become of the 
organisms when the sun has dissipated its 
energy into the interstellar spaces ? The 
solar system will be as motionless and silent 
as universal death. The machine that will 
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start itself and keep itself going is an im- 
possibility; it is the absurd perpetual motion. 
But there is a further question. Man is a 
part of nature. According to Haeckel he, 
too, is a mechanical effect. We reply, no 
effect can be greater than its cause. That 
which does not know cannot produce a 
knowing product. That which has no free- 
dom (liberty, spontaneity) cannot produce 
liberty. That which has no volition cannot 
create a will. 

As to the third proposition, that the 
world, as we know it, is an expression of 
the universal mind a thought or thoughts 
put in material form it follows naturally 
from the concept of an intelligent creator. 
It is an old idea, as old as Plato. Plato was 
a heathen, but he had a clear apprehension 
of many truths which smaller minds stumble 
over. The word "idea," which Plato 
used, means form. His thought was that all 
forms in nature, that of the maple leaf, the 
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elm leaf, the rose and the lily, had been in 
mind before they were in matter. As the 
statuist embodies his idea in marble, the 
Absolute embodies his ideas in nature. The 
student of nature who has this belief finds 
it an inspiration. Indeed, if there is not 
thought in nature, the biologist might as well 
be a butcher, the botanist a hewer of wood. 
The student of nature reads the divine mind; 
the naturalist translates the record which 
that mind has made of itself. He does so 
for the pleasure it gives him to know the 
truth, and for the good of his fellow-men. 

The student who holds that mind existed 
before matter, and idea before form, holds a 
short creed, but while he holds it he cannot 
go very far wrong. 

We may proceed further in the construc- 
tion of rational beliefs. Man is a religious 
being. He feels that there is a power above 
him to which he is subject. He feels that he 
is under law ought and ought not are 
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constantly with him. He worships this 
power this law-giver that has written his 
commands in his inmost nature. He gropes 
in the dark. The Egyptian, the Grecian, all 
the philosophies among men are efforts to 
form a concept of the nature and the 
character of this supernatural existence whom 
man should worship. It is the object of 
the Bible to reveal the true supernatural to 
man. But in this primal mind which we 
have considered we have the same object 
of worship rationally found. As an object 
of worship this primal mind becomes God. 
But to make a proper object of worship we 
must add to its character, as already devel- 
oped, that of knowledge of right and wrong, 
or personality. This is essential to account 
for the law of ought and ought not written 
on the hearts of all men. This rational 
object of worship is then a person. We 
define a person to be "an intelligent being 
capable of separate existence, and having a 
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knowledge of right and wrong." Haeckel 
calls an individual sponge a person. But 
he uses the word in a sense not justified by 
any lexicographer. He probably does so to 
show his contempt for the higher meaning 
which the term contains. 

The superstitious man is one who refers 
to supernatural causes as phenomena which 
can be explained by natural causes. A cor- 
rect philosophy will keep you free from 
superstition on the one hand, and from 
agnosticism on the other. 

All through the past men have been very 
superstitious. The church has been as super- 
stitious as the heathen. Superstition has 
always been opposed to science. Draper 
and White and others have written works 
showing the "conflicts of science with re- 
ligion." This is a mistake. Science has 
had no conflicts with religion. Its conflicts 
have been with superstition. What the 
authors say of the impediments which the 
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church has thrown in the way of science is 

true. We all know how the church treated 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Servetus. But the 
superstition of the church is one thing and 
the religion of the church is another thing. 
There can be no conflict between science 
and religion. True religion is in harmony 
with the laws of the universe. It was the 
mistake of the church as well as people out 
of the church to confound superstition with 
religion. Most people of the present time 
see the error. Scientific men are no longer 
burned, witches are not hung, and professors 
in Catholic colleges are teaching the evolu- 
tion theories of Charles Darwin. Science 
is conquering to the great benefit of mankind. 
Huxley claims to have invented the word 
"agnostic." It has come to be quite ex- 
tensively used to designate those who, like 
Mr. Huxley, admit nature to be something 
more than a machine. That there is a some- 
thing back of the machinery, but what that 
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something is he declares to be unknown and 
unknowable. Kant and Hamilton and 
Mansel, before Huxley, discussed the meta- 
physics of the absolute, the unconditioned, 
and the unknowable. But metaphysics would 
be out of place here. We will say, how- 
ever, that we know the primal mind in the 
same way that we know that Huxley has a 
mind. We know that he has a mind only 
by what he does, what he says, what he 
writes. Mr. Huxley has arranged his 
laboratory with a purpose of giving instruc- 
tion. He has his tables, his dissecting in- 
struments, his microscopes, and his cray-fish 
material. They are the means to the end 
of giving instruction. His mind has adapted 
these means to the end. He will permit 
us to say that we know this by seeing his 
work. In nature we see the bird with its 
wing, concave below and convex above, its 
large pectoral muscles, an extra brace to the 
shoulder. In these we see adaptation of 
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means to the end of flight. If analogy has 
any value in logic we are justified in the 
inference that mind controlled the agents 
in forming these adaptations. Again, Mr. 
Huxley has written several very readable 
books. They are in the English language. 
Some have been translated into other lan- 
guages. The Book of Nature is written in 
a universal language, and Mr. Huxley and 
scientists of all tongues are translating it into 
their respective tongues. If it required mind 
to write Mr. Huxley's books, it required 
mind to write the Book of Nature. The 
argument proceeds upon the postulate that 
all mind is one; that is, comes within our 
definition of mind given above. The finite 
mind is like infinite mind except in its lim- 
itations and conditions. If this is so we 
can know something of the infinite mind 
though we cannot know it completely. The 
secondary and finite mind is in the image of 
the primal and infinite mind. 
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There is another phase of philosophy 
known as positivism which is to be rejected. 
It was put forth by Auguste Comte. He 
has some talented men among his follow- 
ers. Positivism affirms that we know only 
phenomena and law. It denies that we 
can know anything of causes either first or 
second. Details I will not here repeat. 
Positivists aspire to make their philosophy 
the basis of social science. They recognize 
the fact that man is a religious being and 
disposed to worship something. So to meet 
that want in human nature they proposed 
as an object of worship that impersonal 
abstraction which we call humanity. And 
more than this, because the power of abstrac- 
tion in many individuals is weak, the prop- 
osition was made to take an individual human 
being as a sample of the race and make that 
individual an idoL The ludicrous result 
seems to justify us in making no comment. 
Yet the result comes from the logic of a 
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man of much learning, and through his 
writings a man of much influence. 

At present there is in the world very little 
atheism of the kind of Voltaire and Paine. 
Karl Vogt and Ernst Haeckel among scien- 
tists think that evolution has expunged pur- 
pose from the Book of Nature. Robert 
Ingersoll, the orator, has an old grudge 
against his early training which rankles in 
his bosom and compels him to talk as no 
philosopher would do. But some form of 
agnosticism, in quiet or more manifest forms, 
we fear, is very common. It is generally 
assumed that it has a scientific basis, but 
it has not. It comes from Spencer and 
Huxley and all those philosophers who 
claim that all notions come through experi- 
ence, and deny intuition. It is the philos- 
ophy of Spencer and Huxley and not their 
science that is at fault. The burden of con- 
trolling agnosticism is with the professor of 
philosophy, and not with scientific pro- 
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fessors. We confidently expect that he will 
do it. 

I append to what I have read a few 
suggestions which may help you in forming 
your beliefs: 

Every student should fix upon some funda- 
mental points of belief, such as we have 
named, and hold them firmly, never per- 
mitting them to be brought into question. 

Minor points may be held more loosely, 
subject to discussion, acceptance, or rejec- 
tion. 

In all reading and discussion remember 
that beliefs are more frequently the result 
of prejudice than of a clear apprehension of 
truth. Beliefs instilled into the mind when 
young are generally the beliefs of mature 
age. 

Pay proper respect to authority, but do 
your own thinking. The authority of Aris- 
totle held the thought of the world in 
bondage for a thousand years. No one 
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dared to criticise the opinion of Aristotle. 
Bacon finally broke the spell. 

Learned men often come to wrong con- 
clusions. St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
John Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards were 
great and good men, but their logic con- 
cerning the freedom of the will is now dis- 
carded by the common sense of the people. 

Be on your guard against long-drawn 
arguments. They throw dust in your eyes. 
Take a typical case and study it thoroughly 
in all its relations. Your conclusions will 
likely be clear and truthful. 

Be very slow to accept the conclusions 
of the metaphysician who takes you in his 
argument through the infinite. He takes you 
beyond your apprehension, and his conclu- 
sion may be right or wrong. You cannot 
see clearly which it is. 

Never be ashamed to say "I don't 
know." It is much more to your credit 
to say "I don't know" than to give an 
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opinion without investigation. Superficial 
opinions are cheap, and are worth less than 
they cost. 

Never give up an old belief until you are 
quite well satisfied that it is a wrong belief. 
The positive evidence against it should be 
clear. 

Never adopt a belief simply because you 
cannot prove it false. This may save you 
from spiritualism and other isms that demand 
your attention. 

Never adopt a belief that is contrary to 
fundamental beliefs. This may save you 
sometimes when you may not know how to 
answer an argument. Remember that gen- 
eral truths include particular cases. You 
may sometimes see the general truth more 
clearly than the particular case. 

5{C 5{C >JC 5jC 

If you find any of these things helpful to 
you, I have discharged my duty. 
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